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DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. 

(Read February 19, 1909.) 

Daniel Coit Gilman, the first President of the Johns Hopkins 
University, was born in Norwich, Connecticut, July 6, 183 1, of 
native New England stock. His early education was obtained in 
the town of his birth, until at the age of fourteen he removed to 
New York. Three years later he entered Yale College where he 
ranked well, though not among the highest, and was active in all 
that concerned the literary and social life of the community. 
Toward the end of his course he became interested in lexicography, 
and after graduation spent a year at Harvard College with the idea 
of preparing a new English dictionary. At Cambridge he lived in 
the house of the geographer Guyot and was brought under the 
influence of the elder Agassiz, an influence that materially affected 
his plans for the future and shaped, to no small extent, his views on 
education. From this time his interest in a dictionary began to give 
way to the larger demands of literature and education, a change of 
purpose that was rendered permanent by an opportunity, rarer in 
those days than now, of enlarging the scope of his observation and 
knowledge by means of foreign travel and of coming into contact 
with the culture and experience of the old world. In 1853 ne an d 
his college friend, Andrew D. White, were invited by Gov. Seymour 
of Connecticut, recently appointed Minister to Russia by President 
Pierce, to go as attaches to the American Legation at St. Petersburg. 
The opportunity thus furnished was utilized by Dr. Gilman not only 
in obtaining a certain amount of diplomatic experience, but also in 
extensive travel in England, Germany, France, and Russia, in meet- 
ing men of distinction, and wherever. possible in investigating edu- 
cational conditions. His correspondence at this time, both public 
and private, shows that he was visiting foreign libraries and institu- 
tions of learning, and was widening the range of his inquiry by 
studying the attitude of European States toward morality and phil- 
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anthropy and particularly toward training in technical and scientific 
schools. The thoroughness and breadth of his investigations ap- 
pears in the paper entitled " Scientific Schools in Europe," pub- 
lished on his return in Barnard's Journal of Education, and the 
direction which this study gave to his own thoughts can be inferred 
from the appeal therein made for such scientific education in 
America as would make it unnecessary for " scores of young men " 
to visit Europe annually " to pursue those special courses of instruc- 
tion which are there so liberally provided." The three years' resi- 
dence abroad aroused in the mind of this young man of twenty-four 
his first definite understanding of the needs of education in America 
and of new reaches in the world of scholarship. Higher courses of 
instructions became to him the great need of the American college. 
" A school " he said, " which, rising above those common places 
which are everywhere known, should supply an education of the 
most elevated order and should stimulate original inquiries and in- 
vestigations, would confer unspeakable benefits upon every portion 
of our country and would not be without its influence upon the 
progress of humanity." Herein is expressed the essential educa- 
tional principle that was destined to play so conspicuous a part in 
Dr. Gilman's educational program ; and herein lies the germ of the 
Johns Hopkins Universitly. The idea was not peculiar to Dr. Gil- 
man. As he himself said, " Throughout the civilized world the 
improvement of universities was engrossing the attention of the 
wisest men and the most enlightened states ;" but the important fact 
remains that among the first of the wisest men was he whose three 
years sojourn abroad had given him a clue to the solution of the 
problem. 

Returning to America in 1855 Dr. Gilman was appointed assist- 
ant-librarian and afterward librarian of Yale College, a position 
he held until 1865. At the same time he became chairman of the 
visiting committee of the public schools of New Haven, secretary of 
the State Board of Education, and co-editor with Henry Barnard 
of the Connecticut Common School Journal. He travelled about the 
state visiting schools and acquiring such information as to justify 
his sharp and trenchant criticisms of the existing system. His 
report abounds with suggestive statements : " Bricks and mortar 
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however put together cannot make a good school ;" " Versatility is 
far less valuable than thoroughness ; " " The first and most impor- 
tant point is to train the mind, to educate the judgment, the reason, 
the memory, the imagination, and the second and subordinate object 
is to convey such knowledge to the scholar as may be useful to him 
in life." During this period he satisfied his lexicographical interest 
by assisting in the revision of Webster's Dictionary, and disclosed 
a new specialty by preparing, in conjunction with Professor Guyot, 
a series of school geographies and maps. Another trip to Europe 
in 1857 supplemented the observations of the previous visit. 

In 1863 Dr. Gilman was appointed professor of physical geo- 
graphy in the Sheffield Scientific School, and two years later he 
resigned his position as librarian, a vocation that he was not destined 
to resume. Though fully appreciative of the significance of library 
training and organization, as is evident from his address on Uni- 
versity Libraries in 1891, it is doubtful if he ever felt much in 
touch with some phases of modern library methods. He con- 
centrated his attention more and more upon educational problems, 
particularly upon those connected with scientific schools in America, 
and devoted no little time to writing and speaking on the subject. 
The decade from i860 to 1870 was a time when the founding of 
technical and industrial schools was prominently before the public, 
owing in part to the passage of the Morrill Act of 1862, commonly 
but erroneously called the Agricultural College Bill. When, there- 
fore, in 1 87 1, he was appointed by the government a commissioner 
to investigate certain phases of the operation of this measure, he 
accepted the appointment and travelled extensively, observing, 
interviewing, corresponding, in order to inform himself thoroughly 
of the difficulties and limitations of the project. In this case, as in 
others, he found that the greatest obstacle to the success of the 
undertaking lay in the scarcity of able and accomplished men as 
professors in the department of science to which these institutions 
were devoted. 

Dr. Gilman's connection with the Sheffield School opened a 
larger field for his activity and called into play those gifts of leader- 
ship and governance with which he was richly endowed. From 
1865 to 1872 the chief responsibility for the direction of the school 
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rested upon his shoulders and with others he succeeded in obtaining 
for it increased endowment and in raising it to a higher level of 
efficiency. The success of his work in this field drew to him the 
attention of those who were seeking a president for the newly 
established State University of California, and in 1871 he was called 
to fill that position, a call which at first he refused, but the next year 
accepted. In his inaugural address, delivered in Oakland in 1872, he 
laid down the principles upon which a university should be founded 
and the plan thus outlined shows how broad and strong the germinal 
ideas of earlier years were growing. " It is on the faculty " he said, 
" that the building of a university depends. They give their lives 
to the work. It is not the site, not the apparatus, nor the halls, nor 
the library, nor the board of regents, which draws the scholars; it 
is the body of living teachers, skilled in the specialties, eminent 
in their calling, loving to teach. Such a body of teachers will make 
a university anywhere." 

The time had not yet come when those educational ideals, which 
were finding expression in many writings of this period, though 
nowhere more simply and concretely than in Dr. Gilman's own 
utterances, were to find realization. The University of California 
was not to prove the laboratory in which his educational experiment 
was to be tested. Hedged in by the traditions of the college out of 
which it had grown, limited in its resources, and possessed of an 
atmosphere that was not in all ways congenial to the broad university 
policy that Dr. Gilman desired to inaugurate, the university on the 
Pacific slope in a measure failed in its response to the call which Dr. 
Gilman made to it. The scene of his success was not to be the West 
but the East, and already in December, 1873, the death of Johns 
Hopkins, a wealthy merchant and member of the Society of Friends 
of Baltimore, had rendered available that great gift, the largest 
known to American education up to that time, which provided for 
the establishment of a new university in the city on the Patapsco. 

The founding of the Johns Hopkins University took place at an 
unusual time and under unusual circumstances. Never, in the his- 
tory of mankind, had the question of university education been 
under more careful consideration. As Dr. Gilman once said, " A 
mere enumeration of the reports, histories, controversial pamphlets 
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and programmes on collegiate and university education which had 
been printed within the years 1863-1886, would show an amount 
of attention, on the part of the foremost men of the time, un- 
equalled in the history of education." But, while elsewhere it was 
a question of improving existing institutions and methods, in Balti- 
more it was the inauguration of a new foundation. There were no 
traditions to throw off, no prejudices to combat, no denominational 
interests to serve, no established routine to reform. A leader was 
ready in the prime of his powers and filled with the confidence that 
makes for success ; the means at his disposal, though less than those 
possessed by many existing colleges, were ample for the initiation 
of the work, and the gift which was unrestricted by conditions was 
in the hands of a remarkably able board of trustees in whom " pro- 
fessional distinctions and financial experience were happily com- 
bined." It is doubtful if conditions had ever been more favorable 
than were those which confronted Dr. Gilman when in 1875 ne 
accepted the call to Baltimore, and to few men has it ever been given 
to test a great ideal under such auspicious circumstances. 

For twenty-five years, formative years in the history of the 
higher education in this country, Dr. Gilman remained at the head 
of the Johns Hopkins University. Upon both university and hos- 
pital his personal character, his high ideals, and his genius for 
wise and skilful organization have left their permanent impress. 
I need not repeat here what others have said, with so much insight 
and understanding, of Dr. Gilman's labors in launching and guiding 
these famous institutions. Si monumentum quaeris, circumspice. 
During these years, under the direction of others, university stand- 
ards elsewhere have sought the levels that he sought, have realized 
to a greater or less degree the ideals which from earliest manhood 
had shaped his own career. At the age of seventy, he laid down the 
burden, his chief work in life accomplished, and his contribution 
made in full measure and running over to the intellectual and 
moral advancement of mankind. 

Next to his greatest attainment as the " true founder of the true 
American university " is his influence as a public-spirited citizen 
and scholar, who gave generously of his time, thought, and energy 
for the promotion of good and useful work in the world. To a 
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degree not common in this day of selfish interests, he cooperated 
in scores of undertakings and enterprises that lay outside the legiti- 
mate field of his labors. Yet to him there was no boundary line 
within which his duty lay. His ideal of service was as lofty as his 
ideal of scholarship, and it penetrated as deeply as the smallest 
details of his private life. His sense of obligation to the student 
body that surrounded him, to the community in which he lived, 
and to the nation of his allegiance was highly and sensitively 
developed. He became a wise and sympathetic adviser of those 
who during their life at the University or afterward came to him 
for help or guidance. Few who sought came away without some 
suggestive and pertinent comment, often aptly illustrated from his 
own experience, which had a way of sticking in the mind because 
born of shrewd insight and offered in kindness and without sting. 
He was interested in men, not necessarily as scholars but as men, 
and he was inclined to discourage mere scholarship unaccompanied 
by practical application in the way of useful product. He liked to 
see students taking their places in the world of affairs, each filling 
a place of influence, whether as teacher or business man, lawyer 
or doctor, organizer or investigator, Boniface or Benedict. He 
valued success and was at all times impatient of indolence or placid 
contentment. Many who came under his influence will recall his 
warning against satisfaction and complacency as the enemies of 
accomplishment. To him each output was but a stepping-stone to 
better things. He constantly laid stress upon the minor qualifica- 
tions which contribute to the effectiveness of human effort. He 
pleaded for greater attention to thoroughness and accuracy, 
clearness and precision in style and forms of presentation, care and 
painstaking in chirography and penmanship. Master himself of a 
graceful and forcible style, possessed of a neat and readable hand- 
writing, and gifted with the power of selecting felicitous words and 
phrases, he regretted the tendency among specialists to ignore 
literary and artistic form and to grow careless, slipshod, and indif- 
ferent to the manner of presentation. He drew lessons from manu- 
scripts and proof-sheets, as does the preacher from stones and run- 
ning brooks, and he pointed many a moral to adorn the tales that 
he told of the eccentricities of genius and the literary perversities 
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of lesser men. The day of great things was to him the day of small 
things also, and he had faith in those who forged their sentences 
as a " gold beater prepares a setting for pearls." 

His interest in the affairs of the community, the state and the 
nation was that of a willing and service-loving citizen. Baltimore's 
debt to him is deep and lasting. He helped to model her charter, 
he was a cooperator in her charities and her philanthropies, and 
was an adviser and more than an adviser in promoting her educa- 
tional welfare. He was in constant demand for addresses, presen- 
tations, and similar functions, both public and private. The Pea- 
body Institute, the Enoch Pratt Free Library, the Samuel Ready 
Orphan School, the McDonogh School, the Mercantile Library, the 
Municipal Art Society, the Reform Leagues in city and state, the 
Charity Organization Society, and the public schools, all to a greater 
or less extent, received impulse or profit from his cooperation, and 
no movement for good in the city and state failed to enlist his atten- 
tion or his services. 

That which was true of city and state was also true of the 
nation. At one time or another he was president of the American 
Bible Society, of the Slater Fund to educate the Freedmen, of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, and of the American Social 
Science Association ; he was vice-president of the Peabody Southern 
Education Fund, a member of the Board of Visitors of the Naval 
Academy, a trustee of the General Board to promote Education 
throughout the Union and of the Russell Sage Foundation, and a 
member of the Venezuelan Boundary Commission. He held these 
positions not as offices of honor but as offices of trust, involving 
frequent attendance, extensive travel, and wide correspondence. 

In the world of scholarship, as in the world of education and 
philanthropy he was equally versatile and widely interested. For 
thirteen years he served as president of the American Oriental So- 
ciety, was a corresponding member of the British Association and 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, and a member of many other 
societies of an historical or scientific character. Most important of 
all, he became the first president of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington founded for the promotion of scholarship and research. 

These varied connections were but the outward manifestations 
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of a remarkably alert and inquisitive mind. Probably few equalled 
him in the ability to grasp the essentials of a scientific or social 
movement or of appreciating its deeper significance from the stand- 
point of human progress. He deemed it to be his duty as well as 
pleasure to understand with something more than a merely super- 
ficial comprehension the recent advances in all branches of human 
activity. He was not merely a wide reader, but he was also a keen 
and sagacious inquirer, seeking knowledge for its own sake, and 
using it to meet the demands which the world made upon him. 
Whether he were addressing a geographical society, a graduating 
class at the Naval Academy, or a Chamber of Commerce, he drew 
from his stores of information facts pertinent to the occasion and 
conclusions suggestive even to those who saw more deeply into their 
specialties but not more widely the bearing of these specialties on 
the world at large. He made no pretensions to specialized knowl- 
edge, though in some subjects, chiefly those of an historical and a 
biographical character, he was deeply versed, and the writings that 
bear his name, either as author or editor, number at least half a 
dozen volumes. 

He was no lover of controversy. He saw in it only a grievous 
intellectual waste. His kindly and sympathetic nature was opposed 
to warfare of any kind and his faith in the value of cooperation led 
him to regret the expenditure of time and energy in acrimonious 
debate. He took no part in the conflict between science and religion, 
believing that the influence of research on the whole was favorable 
to the growth of spiritual life and that faith with all its fluctuations 
was as permanently operative in human thought as was knowledge. 
Regarding the comparative claims of literature and science, he 
would avoid the issue by employing both these forces in alliance for 
the promotion of intellectual and moral culture. His attitude 
toward all subjects was synthetic; he would build up and not de- 
stroy, and he saw in the world of intellect and applied knowledge, 
as in the world of university and hospital, one common purpose to 
which all efforts were contributing and should contribute. The 
common good was ever present to his mind, and as he wished the 
University to receive the hearty and enthusiastic support of a faculty 
of many interests and many minds, so he wished the higher end 
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for which all universities labored, the cause of civilization, to re- 
ceive the same undivided support from all who were lovers of a 
common humanity. Such was the sum of Dr. Gilman's philosophy. 
Of the peaceful days which preceded the end of this life of 
service and blessing we have been given a beautiful picture. " I 
left him," says a friend, " last August in a lovely garden on the 
shores of Lake Thun, with beautiful flowers about him, with sweet 
music in his ears, and with the wonderful panorama of the Alps 
spread out before his eyes. He was looking back upon a pleasant 
journey and forward to some weeks of rest in this peaceful place. 
His work was over and well done, he was free from care and pain, 
his mind was clear and bright, and the evening of his life was un- 
clouded and serene. He came home some weeks afterward, and 
then died in an instant without suffering, leaving behind him no 
memories which any friend would wish to change." The circuit of 
his life found singular completeness in his death. Among the kins- 
men who loved him and the townsfolk who admired and revered 
him, he passed away in the home of his fathers, whence he had 
gone out more than sixty years before. 

Charles M. Andrews. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



